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SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


HE gay, light-hearted pleasantry of this drama has 

always found special favor with readers, and is its main 
though not its sole quality. It is not so poetical as some 
other comedies of the Author; the ethereal glow of imagery 
is supplanted by the sparkling display of witty dialogue. In 
like manner there is a total deficiency of ideal scenery, every 
thing takes place on the solid ground of reality. There is no 
transition to a pastoral or fairy realm where the world of the 
imagination soothes and reconciles the conflicts of society, 
where the individual torn by the struggles of actual life finds 
repose and ultimate restoration. The action lies wholly in 
the spbere ef Pure Comedy ; there are the high group and the 
low group of comic characters ; the one set is designated by 
their employment of the most lively sallies of wit, the other 
set by a grotesque mixture of pretension and stupidity. Then 
there is a dark-colored thread, the group of villains, who 
make by no means a mirth-provoking picture. Finally, there 
is added the tragic element, malice assails and for a time tri- 
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umphs over innocence ; the feeling of pity rises alongside the 
feeling of indignation, and then both these sterner emotions 
are submerged in a grand overflow of merriment. It is some- 
times hard to tell which element predominates, the serious or 
the humorous; certain it is that we hear the extreme notes 
of the scale of passion in very rapid succession. Most peo- 
ple, however, will probably decide that the leading parts of 
Benedick and Beatrice, together with Dogberry and his asso- 
ciates, as well as the general movement of the whole play, 
produce a more positive comic than tragic impression. Still 
the two sides are almost equally balanced. 

A glance may first be cast upon the purely external struc- 
ture of the work. The household of Leonato stands in the 
foreground, it furnishes all the women, especially the two 
chief female characters are to be observed. Now comes the 
company of Don Pedro which returns to this household after 
a short campaign against the foe; it furnishes only men, 
among whom are the two lovers for the young ladies. The 
lively tone of the play is taken from this happy meeting; the 
war has been successful, honor and fame have been attained, 
there has also followed the restoration to home and friends; 
it is a time when human beings may be allowed to indulge in 
a merry mood, when an effervescence of wild frolic cannot 
possibly be prevented. Later is added the group of stupid, 
yet well-meaning officials who give a new comic tinge when 
the action is growing too sombre. These are the three external 
elements, which make up the story; but the internal move- 
ment must be grasped differently, it has as its central points 
the two pairs of lovers, and a critical analysis must follow 
the same lines on which they move. 

The ethical sphere in which the drama is laid is the Family, 
and indeed that phase of the Family antecedent to marriage. 
Two obstacles arise each of which produces a disruption of a 
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sexual pair; the course of the play will be to overcome the 
obstacles and to unite the separated couples. But let us 
mark the difference between them. The one pair starts with 
a mutual defiance, with an intellectual separation ; they berate 
one another with poignant though witty abuse; they go fur- 
ther and assail the Family as such with bitter raillery. They 
therefore refuse to join the institution and think themselves 
far superior to its influence; but the institution will show it- 
self stronger than the individual, and subordinate both of 
them in theend. Not only will they marry, but will marry one 
another; such is their comic retribution. The second pair, 
however, have their union disrupted by an external power 
over which they have no control; the breath of calumny 
touches the woman and destroys her character temporarily; 
with her a marriage is impossible under the circumstances. 
This part has a serious, indeed tragic depth and coloring; but 
the difliculty is removed by the introduction of a purely comic 
instrumentality. To sum up the subject: there are two ob- 
stacles to union in the Family ; the one is internal, in the con- 
scious volition, the other comes from without, from an exter- 
nal cause ; the transition from separation to unity in marriage 
is the play. 

Let us now unfold in a general way the clear yet somewhat 
intricate structure of the drama. The action falls into three 
distinct movements. The first movement exhibits a triple re- 
lation of the individual toward the Family. The first thread 
of it is that of Benedick and Beatrice, here is seen the consci- 
ous separation of the two sexes. The second thread is that of 
Hero and Claudio together with those who are promoting the 
match ; this starts with the unconscious unity of love and cul- 
minates in the declared betrothal. The third thread is that 
of Don John and his associates, it exhibits the means for dis- 
rupting the union in process of formation; he undermines the 
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character of Hero, and he is the chosen instrument for de- 
stroying marriage, since he is himself illegitimate. The rela- 
tion of these three groups is now manifest : one separates, the 
other unites, the last shows the violator of the ethical bond, 
hence the villain. The second movement also portrays unity 
and conflict in the Family, but in a manner just opposite to 
that of the first movement. Here the first thread exhibits 
the reconciliation of Benedick and Beatrice, their mutual hos- 
tility is turned into mutual affection through a disguise, 
which though a disguise reveals their own true nature to 
themselves. The second thread shows the union of Hero and 
Claudio assailed by the villany of Don John; he first attempts 
to excite the jealousy of Claudio against his brother Don Pe- 
dro, which however is soon counteracted; but his second ef- 
fort is successful, he blasts the reputation of Hero by a false 
device so that Claudio publicly disowns her, and thus their 
tie is disrupted. The third thread of this second movement 
will introduce to us the instruments of mediation which are 
to vindicate innocence and bring to light the wrong doers. 
They are of two very distinct kinds; the Friar who maintains 
the purity of Hero aud conceals her with the certainty of fu- 
ture evidence to that effect; and the stupid officers of the 
law who by sheer dullness uncover the villany. Thus those 
before separated are now united in love, and those before 
united in love are now separated. The third movement still 
remains, which will expose the deception, show the repent- 
ance of Claudio for his hasty action, bring back Hero and re- 
store the bond which has been torn asunder. Thus the two 
pairs have overcome all the obstacles, and are at last united 
in marriage. 

These naked outlines we are now to fill up with the materi- 
al of the play. Taking up the first thread of the first move- 
ment we at once light upon two leading characters, Beatrice 
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and Benedick. Beatrice is a strong-minded, sharp-tongued 
woman; she has sterling traits of character, but is on the 
whole unlovely. Her quickness of intellect makes her supe- 
tior to any man of the company; but the tendency of her 
mind is towards sarcasm which seldom leaves the impression 
of amiability. The chief object of her attacks is Benedick, 
who, being of the same nature, has called forth his own casti- 
gation by his own scourge; upon him she pours a flood of 
scornful wit and ridicule. This merely personal assault is not 
offensive; but she is next seen tnrning her satire against 
an institution, and an institution which is peculiarly her own 
world; the relation of marriage is the mark for some of her 
sharpest shafts. At this point admiration for her ceases, a 
woman who derides the Family begins to be a monstrosity, 
and a twitch of discomfort will always follow her happiest sal- 
lies. Thus in Beatrice intellectual acuteness has covered up 
the emotional nature, but this is still alive and gives out a few 
straggling sparks, though for the most part rigidly suppress- 
ed. But in it is seen the germ of her future change. 
Benedick too is a wit-cracker and woman-hater, the special 
object of his satirical thrusts being this same Beatrice. 
Thus they scorch each other in their own flame, though the 
woman is quicker and keener than the man. It is manifest 
that a personal repulsion is common to both, and herein they 
are alike. But Benedick also is a scoffer of the domestic re- 
lation, he does not stop with assailing an individual woman 
but advances to a general crusade against the sex and their 
institution. Again in regard to this fundamental element of 
their characters, both are quite the same. Benedick is more 
tolerable than Beatrice, because hatred of marriage can be 
better excused in a man than in a woman, though it is by no 
means an admirable trait in him. But Benedick is really con- 
quered by herin the combat of wit, he openly confesses de- 
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feat, he is beaten on his own chosen ground. This conquest 
is the earnest of his future destiny, beneath his apparent 
dislike has arisen admiration for Beatrice, and admiration 
means love. But at present there is mutual repugnance, at 
least separation; each has offended the other by twitting on 
the peculiar weakness of each, vanity has been touched and 
will not permit them to see the common principle of their 
own natures. 

The second thread unfolds the love of Hero and Claudio ; 
it furnishes a strong contrast to the wordiness, wit and intel- 
lect of Beatrice and Benedick. Here is a passive rather than 
@ positive character, the impression which she leaves is that 
of a quiet, sweet disposition made to love and to be loved. 
She possesses the instinctive female nature which lives in emo- 
tion and seeks no expression in language. How definite is 
her picture, yet how little she says! She offers no resistance, 
she makes no reflection, it is her supreme happiness to dwell 
in the feelings of domestic life. Already before the war she 
had a secret inclination for Claudio, the opportunity has now 
come for its fruition. It is not therefore his newly acquired 
glory which furnishes the motive for her love; her sacrifice 
is the unconscious yet complete sacrifice of the individual 
to the institution. 

Claudio is a brave and honest but light and unstable char- 
acter. He is not bad, on the contrary he is free from all 
ethical violation ; but he would be a worthier type of man- 
hood were he more firm in his convictions. His love is spon- 
taneous and unselfish ; having arisen, it must find some means 
for reaching its goal. He appeals to his friend, the prince 
Don Pedro, to aid him in his enterprise; he seems too bash- 
ful to undertake the business himself. Don Pedro agrees to 
obtain a declaration from Hero, for which purpose the intend- 
ed masquerade offers a good opportunity. Disguised as Clau- 
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dio, the Prince succeeds in his purpose, the mutual affection 
is revealed to each of the lovers, betrothal rapidly follows. 
The consent of the father is joyfully given, hence in this play 
there will be no conflict with the will of the parent. But an- 
other obstacle is in process of preparation which will assail 
the proposed marriage and tear the man and woman asunder 
with a diabolical fury. To this portion of the drama we now 
pass. 

The third thread introduces to us Don John who is to be 
the means of separating Hero and Claudio. His first appear- 
ance indicates a settled melancholy, which however seems to 
leave him when he hears ot an opportunity for mischief. His 
brother Don Pedro has just taken him into favor again after 
some previous bad conduct, he is now upon his good behavior 
and hence seems morose from want of occupation. Hate is 
his principle, villany his deed; also he clearly comprehends, 
and openly declares his own character; he calls himself a 


“plain-dealing villain.” His animosity is mainly directed 
against his brother, who however appears to have treated him 
with leniency and forgiveness. Next his resentment turns up- 
on Claudio who has never wronged him, but whom he imagines 
to have “all the glory of my overthrow.” It looks almost as 
if he hated for the sake of hate, and found pleasure only in 
deviltry. 


But there is a reason for his conduct and disposition, there 
has been committed against him a wrong whose sting has in- 
jected its poison into his whole existence and transformed his 
nature. The villain pure and simple is a horrible monstrosity 
without human lineaments, and is certainly not a Shakespear- 
ian creation. Don John therefore has some ground for his pres- 
ent character, the Poet has indicated it plainly, itis to be found 
in his illegitimacy. The Bastard is the natural villain; he is 
punished for an offense which he never committed, and nec- 
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essarily turns against institutions which make him an outcast 
and an outlaw. Above all the Family disowns him though 
it is the special function of the Family to love and cherish the 
child. He thus inhales the atmosphere of wrong from his 
birth; law, justice itself, becomes in his case the instrument 
of injustice. With vengeance he turns upon society, and 
especially the Family, which, however, cannot recognize 
him without its own destruction. The Bastard represents 
@ perpetual conflict, which in a strong nature must be- 
come tragical; he has to obey that which destroys him, or if 
he disobeys he becomes the villain. Shakespeare has else- 
where made him the scourge of his kindred ; in King Lear, it 
is the father, the real author of the violation, whom he hates 
and destroys; here it is the brother, whom as a member of 
the family, he must hate, but whom he must not destroy. It 
is also natural that he should detest marriage, and his effort 
to undermine the legitimate union of Claudio and Hero springs 
from his own position and character. He has gathered around 
himself two followers who know him and are ready to pam- 
per his evil disposition. 

The first movement in general may therefore be said to ex- 
hibit three relations of the individual toward the Family. 
One is positive, it shows the love of man and woman, which 
always lies at the foundation of domestic life. The other two 
are negative though in very different degrees. Benedick and 
Beatrice manifest an intellectual rejection of the institution; 
they spend their wit upon it, they deride it, but they are at 
last caught themselves and subjected to its yoke. Hence 
they are comic, they are pursuing a delusion of which they 
are unconscious, thus they belong to Involuntary Comedy of 
Character. Their violation of the Family consists in their 
derisive taunts against it and their refusal to enter it—a sin 
of omission rather than of commission. But the conduct of 
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Don John deepens to active criminality; he proposes to de- 
stroy it in his malignant hatred; hence he proceeds to the 
deed, while the hostility of the witty pair does not pass out 
of the intellect. 

The second movement comes next; it will unite the separ- 
ated couple, and separate the united couple, and introduce the 
means of bringing the latter together again. The first thread 
continues the story of Benedick and Beatrice, whose union is 
now accomplished by a trick, in fact by the same trick played 
upon each in quite the same manner. Benedick secretes him- 
self in order to listen to Claudio’s serenade; but he is observ- 
ed, and according to a previously concerted plan he is made 
to hear the strange news that Beatrice is really in love with 
him, only she conceals it under a rough exterior. A like tale 
is heard by Beatrice as she is hid in the garden. Both are 
caught at once, the passionate flame begins to burn in their 
bosoms the moment they think that their affection is requi- 
ted. That is, the hate of the one caused the hate of the other; 
let now that hate be transformed to love, then the love of the 
one must cause the love of the other. If hate calls forth hate, 
then love must call forth love, for the principle is that each is 
determined through the other. Each is bound to reflect the 
other, so that if by any means the image of the one be 
changed, it will be faithfully mirrored by the other. The logic 
is that when two individuals are determined as opposites, they 
are therein identical; the difference unquestionably exists, 
but it is more superticial than the identity. Benedick and 
Beatrice have their unity in their common nature, they are 
alike in their diversity, their agreement is far deeper than 
their disagreement. The trick is employed merely to break 
the external shell of opposition and reveal them to themselves 
in their inner harmony. Though the deception may be made 
known to them, it has served its purpose for it has brought 
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them to a consciousness of their true relation, and they can 
never return to their former condition. They were in fact dis- 
guised to each other, the trick simply tears off the disguise. 
The possibility of love had been previously hinted by the 
Poet; the strong desire of Beatrice for the Family had more 
than once burst up through its intellectual covering; the 
admiration of Benedick for her wit was poorly concealed in 
sarcasms. The contradiction runs through all their actions ; 
they are really doing the contrary of that which they think 
they are doing; the culmination is reached when it is seen that 
the more they are opposed the more like each other they be- 
come, the greater the external repulsion the greater the inter- 
nal attraction. 

The second thread which resumes the story of Hero and 
Claudio is now darkened by the suspicion of disloyalty which 
Don John succeeds in throwing on the woman. Claudio has 
once before manifested his credulous and indeed jealous dis- 
position; he accepted the villain’s suggestion that the Prince 
had betrayed him in his suit for the hand of Hero, all of 
which turned out false; this incident is a preparation for his 
ready relief in Don John’s accusations against her whom he 
loved. The Bastard now tricks the senses of both Claudio 
and Don Pedro. Borachio, one of his servants, is intimate with 
Hero’s waiting-maid, who is induced to appear at the window 
during the night and answer to the name of her mistress. 
Claudio and Don Pedro are concealed near at hand, they at 
once conclude that the charge is true, that Hero is disloyal. 
It lies in the character of Claudio who is not wicked but 
flighty, to be thus duped, and the light volatile character of 
the Prince is equally exposed to deception. Such are the 
rulers, delusion must be a common affair in their realm; the 
stupid mistakes of Dogberry and his companions exhibit a 
similar phase in low official life. But the comic retribution 
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for this light-headedness is not neglected ; the senseless clowns 
uncover the villany which had deceived the rulers. The 
question arises, which of the two classes of men is the 
wiser ? 

The serious import of this part now deepens to a tragic in- 
tensity. The ceremony of marriage is about to be performed 
between Hero and Claudio, they are already at the altar in 
the presence of the Friar, when the stunning refusal to con- 
summate the union is given. Claudio repudiates his be- 
trothed on the spot and publicly charges her with unchastity. 
His statement is confirmed by the Prince, and so the first 
condition of marriage is destroyed by assailing the purity of 
the woman. Hero,in accordance with her character, says but 
little, though she gives a firm denial ; this however avails her 
nothing against the apparently strong evidence. Thus the 
two lovers are rent asunder, and their tie seems to be forever 
destroyed, in agony both parent and child beg for death. 

The father at first believes in the guilt of his daugh- 
ter, the proof seems decisive. But it is interesting to note 
those who refuse to put any faith in the accusation. First 
comes Beatrice, then Benedick; the two whilom scoffers 
of love now assert the honor and fidelity of love in the per- 
son of Hero. Great indeed is their change, yet not unac- 
countable. Nay, the traducer of purity must be held to an- 
swer with his life. Beatrice forces her lover to vindicate the 
principle which is in him by sending a challenge to Claudio. 
The world for them is wholly altered, and from the witty as- 
sailants they have become the earnest defenders of the Fam- 
ily. It is a beautiful touch, and shows the transforming 
power of love; they read the honor and fidelity of Hero in 
their own, and have turned champions of injured purity—the 
very couple who formerly were in the habit of breaking their 
jests upon the faithlessness of man and woman. 
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The second defense of Hero is made by the Friar who as- 
serts her innocence both against accusers and parent. He is 
the religious man who has spent life in the contemplation of 
the good and holy, till he feels their presence with the certain- 
ty of instinct. His calling leads him to lay greater stress upon 
the internal element of character than upon any external oc- 
curence which he knows may be the result of mere accident; 
he has far more faith in the intrinsic virtue of woman than in 
the evidence of the senses. He is therefore certain that a mis- 
take has been made somewhere; he has no proof, but his ob- 
servation, his divine lore, the judgment of his ripe age de- 
clare the innocence of Hero; above all he feels the deep truth- 
fulness and purity of her nature in consonance with his own. 
It is the religious instinct which speaks in him. The Friar 
therefore is the fit mediator of the difficulty, he is to rescue 
the name of Hero from obloquy and restore the broken bond 
of the Family. But at this point we pass to a new principle 
and to a new grouping of characters. 

The third and last thread of the second movement will in- 
clude the mediating forces which are now set to work and 
which are of two kinds. First comes the Friar who has a 
scheme which, like the schemes of so many of Shakespeare’s 
clergymen is a deception, a pious fraud, practiced for the sake 
of gaining a goodend. The reader may perhaps doubt whether 
such a man can be truly religious, and probably looks upon 
the preceding view of his character as altogether too highly 
colored. But it is the Poet’s manner; the priest is the true 
mediator who has to reconcile contradictions, conflicting prin- 
ciples and hostile individuals; something has to give way, or 
strife will be perpetual. The scheme is to conceal Hero and 
spread abroad the rumor that she is dead ; even funeral cere- 
monies are to be performed over her grave. That will cause 
remorse to her accusers, and it will even be a proof of her in- 
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nocence that dishonor brings death. The worthy Friar wishes 
to prepare the heart of Claudio for repentance; softened by 
contrition, it will more willingly restore the former bond. 
Thus the mediator not only seeks to vindicate the fair name 
of the woman but also to bring back the former relation be- 
tween the lovers. His end is seen to be of the truest and 
noblest, but he employs means which, though they bring 
happiness out of wretchedness and re-establish a broken in- 
stitution, violate the strict code of morality. But he seems 
unwilling to sacrifice the world to the outer semblance of 
truth, indeed he would probably think that such a course 
itself would be the grossest violation of duty, and that ad- 
herence to a moral abstraction may sometimes become an 
act of immorality. The so-called Jesuitical maxim that the 
means justifies the end keeps everywhere troubling the reader 
of Shakespeare. 

Religion has now contributed its influence for the rescue of 
injured innocence, the second form of mediation will be that 
known to the secular world, namely justice. The State is 
the proper instrument for the punishment of the wrong in- 
flicted on Hero; what is it doing to this end? But the very 
representatives of the State are victimized, are in fact the 
perpetrators of the outrage. The men high in power are 
light-headed and .hasty, they have become, unintentionally it 
is true, the authors of the direst violation of right; their stu- 
pidity or at least unfitness is held out in glaring colors. What 
remains? Let the humblest officers of the law step in and 
accomplish what could not be done by their rulers. Dogberry 
and his associates are drawn in the most decided outlines of 
burlesque ; ignorant pomposity, confusion in language, joined 
to a still greater confusion of thought and clownish stupidity 
are combined to produce the broadest comic effects. But 
they possess one supreme trait, fidelity in office; this places 
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them above their Prince and they discover the villany of 
which he is the dupe. They overhear one of the servants of 
Don John conversing about his share in the diabolical plot 
against Hero’s good name, they have really not sense enough 
to understand the story, but they vaguely feel that they have 
come upon a piece of rascality and so make the arrest at once. 
The result is that the means of discovering the roguery is 
placed in the hands of Leonato, but the wise Governor pays 
no attention to the information which most nearly concerns 
him and his child, the rude but faithful officials are dismissed 
to make the examination at their leisure. Such are the comic 
instruments here employed, the reason for their employment 
seems to be hinted in a reply of Borachio, the arrested ser- 
vant: “what your wisdoms could not discover, these shal- 
low fools have brought to light.” The contrast between the 
high and low officers is here expressly declared. Without 
the authority of the Poet himself, such an explanation would 
probably be deemed very far-fetched and an absurd refine- 
ment on the plan of the drama. But when he interprets his 
own work, we suppose that we shall have to submit. 

The second movement has now come to an end with its two 
contrary tendencies; there has been a transition from an in- 
tellectual separation of the sexes to a unionin emotion; there 
has also been a transition from a union in emotion to an 
alienation ; to heal the disruption both religious and secular 
forms of mediation have been introduced. If there is any 
lesson to be drawn from this part of the play, it is that intel- 
lect gives a more stable foundation for marriage than the 
sudden impulse of passion; Benedick and Beatrice could 
not have been torn asunder by the slander which was so fatal 
to Hero and Claudio. 

The third movement concentrates all the previous groups 
upon a single purpose which is to remedy the sole remaining 
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breach of the drama. Borachio confesses the whole scheme 
in its details; Hero is innocent. Claudio at once repents of 
his hasty action; his love returns in all its former intensity ; 
“thine image doth appear in the rare semblance that I loved 
it first.” He is ready to undergo any penalty for his sin or 
rather mistake; he is willing to make his deed undone. Don 
Pedro too manifests an equal contrition for the share which he 
has had in the wrong of an innocent woman. Repentance is 
now their condition which in its fullest manifestation is the 
struggle of the soul to wipe out its wicked action. Both take 
means for counteracting the slander during all time to come 
by placing an epitaph upon her tomb indicating her charac- 
ter. But their act was not intentional, though rash and 
blameworthy ; hence their repentance cannot be prolonged 
or their punishment severe. But their sorrow is genuine, 
and hence they are prepared for a restoration. 

One of the penalties laid upon Claudio is that he should 
marry the niece of Leonato, since the daughter is dead. 
When she has approached him and removed her mask, 
behold it is his Hero. The good Friar anticipating just such 
an emergency has concealed her in a religious house; now he 
restores her to the first relation. Claudio also must obtain 
this reward ; through repentance he has made his deed undone 
as far as lies in his power. Dogberry, too, is recompensed for 
his faithfulness in office, though intellect and learning are not 
his possession. Don John is the person who really deserves 
punishment, which awaits him in a triple form at the hand of 
the Prince. The end is the double marriage which is performed 
by the worthy Friar, the mediator of peace and union. 

Thus the two pairs have traveled through the various 
obstacles and are joined in the Family. They show two forms 
ofinterference with this institution. The misogamous pair whose 
separation comes from within, and the wronged pair whose 
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separation comes from without—both equally must yield to 
the impulse of the domestic relation. The first are inher- 
ently comic: the second are not, though their difficulty is 
overcome mainly by a comic instrumentality. Disguise does 
not run through any one thread of the play; but its tempo- 
rary employment in the form of masks, concealments, delu- 
sive shows, occurs in every portion. Fundamentally, therefore, 
it is not a comedy of Situation, but rather a comedy of Char- 
acter belonging to the involuntary phase. That is, the in- 
dividuals are pursuing a comic end without intending it, even 
without knowing it. The distinction between the Romanic and 
Germanic elements is less marked though observable; the Italian 
origin of part of the story is well known: Dogberry and his 
companions are rudely English; the thread of Benedick and 
Beatrice combines th. intrigue of the one with the character- 
ization of the other. The seriousness of the work in certain 
portions, brings it almost to the boundary of Pure Comedy, 
towards the realm of the Special Drama. 
D. J. SNIDER. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 
8. STERNE. 


Dramatis Persone. 


DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jo.aus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makakita—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tae Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kropeus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 

MiLos—An Old Athenian. 

Tae Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT Il. 
Scene I. The Market-place. Jovaus, ADRasTUS and the HERACLIDES. 


Jol. Now that by our protector’s generous favor, 
Ye are refreshed, rested and strengthened, Sons, 
Let us to work, and help the common cause 
As best we may—Let now the breath of prayer, 

And sacrifice rise up, a grateful offering 


Unto the gods, so we incline and move them 


To look with favor on the cause, to grant 

The victory to the King and save the city, 
—Since that our state, our all too feeble power, 
In me the over-ripeness of old age, 

In you the greenness of your beardless youth, 
Forbids our lending other aid.—For gladly 
Had we joined otherwise the noble army 

Of him, who undertook in our behalf 
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With matchless magnanimity, this war. (‘To one of 
the Her’s.) You go and fetch the fatted ram, the King 
Permits we slaughter here for sacrifice, 
While I prepare the altar. (Exit Her.) 
(To another.) And do yeu 
Offer up prayers to Jove for all of us, 
And you Adrastus, lend me here your hand !— 
(Jol. and Adras. bu:y themselves at the altar, decorate it with 
garlands, ete. : 
Adras. But Father Jolaus, may not I go forth 
And with the King do battle for our eause? 
I surely were too young not, nor too old 
For the employ of noble war, that were 
A thousand times more fit for this strong arm 
Than such as this !—I swear my limbs are weary 
With too long rest and inactivity ! 
And my heart pants— 
Jol. Nay, my Adrastus, cre 
It shall be needful, which the gods forbid ! 
I pray you leave me not, rest here with me, 
You my good comfort and strong staff to lean on! 
Help me to govern still this boisterous band, 
The two great ardor of whose youthful blood, 
My grasp scarce holds in check! 
Adras. So be it then, 
[ yield me to your will, my Father, though 
Obedience ne’er yet was so hard as here !— 
Sd. Her. (Kneeling near the altar.) 
Jove, thou Omnipotent, 
Jove, thou Inscrutable, 
Jove, thou Immortal! 
Thou, of gods—of mortals the Sire, 
Thou, the source of the heavenly fire, 
Who sittest enthroned ’mid the stars on high, 
Who rulest and ocean and earth and sky, 
Thou whom the tempests and thunders obey, 


Thou round whose footstool the Jightnings play, 
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Who holdst in the hollow of thy right hand, 

The fate of the thousands of every land, 

Thou, the source of unquenchable power,— 

We pray, we beseech thee, incline this hour 

A kindly heart and a gracious ear, 

To the humble prayers we make thee here! (Rises). 

Jol. Well said, good Son !—come now, and aid us here, 
(To others.) And you away and bring the pitch and faggots ! 
—Yet hold, here is the King! 

(Enter Demophoon, with a few attendants, and followed by many 

citizens. ) 
But how !—with what 
Slow, faltering step, and what dark countenance,— 
Like one was struck by sudden grief and trouble ! 
—Nay King Demophoon, our noble Friend, 
What heavy news bring you!—For surely ‘tis 
Naught joyful you will tell! 

Dem. In truth, good Jolaus, 

{ come with ill-starred words !—lHow,—you have here 
The altar trimmed, ready for sacrifice ?— 

Friends, cease your labors and suspend your prayers, 
I fear me much they are no longer needful, 


The gods do favor not our enterprise! (Surprise and motion among 
all.) 
Hers. (Crying out.) 


How !—What !—the gods— 
Jol. What mean you King,—not needful, 
And the gods favor not your generous action ? 
Dem. The city’s fortified, and well provided 
For every circumstance, my armies fully 
Prepared, rest on their arms, and eagerly 
Do but await my word and leadership. 
To sally from the Gates, and fall upon 
The forces of Eurystheus;—yef all this 
Ready and swift machinery of war, 
Must now, it seems, fall flat, avail us nothing! 
For taking counsel with the seers and sages, 
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To learn their augury for this battle,—heark you 
What fearful answer all the prophets made me, 
What message came from Delphi’s Oracle,— 
‘© Ye shall not sacrifice or ram or steer, 
But a pure Virgin of most noble blood! 
Thus only may you and the city hope 
For victory and salvation!’ (The Her’s cry out.) 
Jol. O great Jove! 
Thy face is turned from us, thy hand upon us!— 
Cit’s. The gods have mercy !—Jove protect the city! 
Adras. May those same gods whom we have vainly prayed 
Pardon us, King, for all unwittingly 
Tangling you thus in our dark fate! 
Dem. And now 
Good friends, of what avail think you shall prove 
All the protection that I offered you, 
All ills that for your sake I was prepared 
To take upon myself ?—if thus our victory 
Be bound to a condition I much fear me 
Can never be fulfilled ? 
(Enter Makaria, slowly making her way through the crowd till 
she is near the King and the Her's, but unperceived by them.) 
Mak. (aside) A blacker cloud 
Than yesterday I there dispelled, darkened 
The King’s clear brow to-day !—yet would he speak not, 
Tell me not of this grief!—And the same cry, 
Like a great lamentation rose from here, 
Methought from my poor brothers mingled voices,— 
And here again a surging multitude, 
With anxious looks !—Ah, I do tremble lest 
Some new and fierce misfortune hangs above them ! 
—What may it be again! 
Dem. For where, I pray you, 
Were it possible to find a fitting victim ? 
1 am not wedded, have no child to offer, 
Even were the father’s heart prepared to make 
Such sacrifice unto the common cause! 
And from what other man, from whom among 
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All Citizens of proudest blood in Athens, _ 
The Citizens upon whose hearts and hearths 
Even now the burden of this sudden war 
Carries their sons and brothers off, shall fall 
With heaviness enough,—could I demand 
So precious boon?—A boon that I myself 
Were not prepared to grant?—In whom look to’t 
‘That he should give his flesh and blood not only, 
Nay but his very heart of hearts?—Make one 
The sufferer over all the rest ?— 
Cit’s. Ay, ay! 
Well said, great King! Most just, wise, noble King !— 
Dem. Enough, my friends! I thank you! Aye in truth, 
Did I think otherwise, you had full reason 
To rise upon me as a cruel tyrant !— 
Mak. (Aside, keeping in the background.) 
Ah, there are my dear Brothers and old Jolaus,— 
How sweet to look once more upon their faces! 
Adras. (Perceiving her, aside.) 
Who may she be, that clad in spotless white 
Stands at a distance there among the crowd, 
Like to a solitary, stainless lily, 
Lifting its head on its proud, slender stem, 
*Mid the low, vulgar grasses of the field !— 
—Unused, ’tis plain, to company like this, 
For she does glance timid and shyly round, 
And shrinks at each uncivil push or touch, 
Of the rude, jostling throng !—Would I were near her, 
So I could offer me to be her shield! 
Dem. You all stand silent, puzzled and perplexed, 
Confounded as myself, at this strange check 
To all our hopes, and see no path from out 
This tangled labyrinth !—Speak Jolaus you, 
‘Tell me your mind !—Speak any one who fancies 
He sees aclue, a ray of light, may help 
Our hapless counsels !— 
(Turns, and talks to some of the Cit’s. ) 
Adras. (Aside, still regarding Mak). 
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She draws nearer now! 
A noble form it seems, and lovely features, 
With her pale golden hair, that like fine sunbeams 
Weave a rich fillet round the delicate head, 
A nameless, matchless grace in all her presence, 
In each light step, in every turning of 
The slender, pearly throat !—Aye, in good truth, 
A countenance where maidenly modesty, 
And a sweet womanly dignity are blended, 
The brow of Juno, and the lips of Hebe !— 
Would she but lift her eyes, turn them this way! 
(Mak. for the first time turns fully towards him, though not yet 
looking at him.) 
O fair, most passing fair! O wondrous beauteous! 
Perfect as she who from the ocean rose, 
Fresh as a young, soft, fragrant day in Spricg! 
Mak. (aside) Who may he be, stands there among my Brothers 
Like to a solitary, towering pinetree, 
Rearing its head on its strong, noble stem, 
*Mid the green, slender saplings of the wood!: 
—A strange dark sorrow sits on his young brow, 
A noble scorn on his proud lips !—Is he 
My Brothers’ friend, came he with them, I marvel? 
Surely I saw him not before, but yet 
I love to gaze on him !—How dark and rich 
His wavy, clustering locks, and what a light 
Shines in his lustrous eye !—I well may fancy 
Apollo when he frowns, is like to h'm! 
Adras. (aside) Now looked she up an instant, here at me, 
But her shy glance as it encountered mine, 
Flew like a timid dove back to her bosom !— 
Yet O most beauteous eyes !—and deep and still, 
Like some dark, limpid, shady lake at eve, 
Wherein the stars are mirrored!—O most radiant, 
Most glorious countenance, most perfect form !— 
Did I then call thee fair as Aphrodite? 
Nay thou art thousand times more fair than she! 
Mak. (aside) Ah, how like sunshine bursting through dark clouds 
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Grows all his face, when it is turned this way! 
How beautiful, how like a smiling god, 
Gentle and strong in one, does he look now !— 
Jol. In truth, my King, your words were but too just!— 
*Tis as a knot that cannot be undone! 
*T was a most cruel message! ° 
Adras. (aside, turning from Mak.) 
Ah, I’ve -turned 
My back upon their counsels all this time! 
(Mak. aside, turning from Adras.) 
O shame on me! I had well nigh forgotten 
‘The purpose brought me here! 
Jol. ‘This oracle, 
** Ye shall not sacrifice a ram or steer, 
But a pure Virgin of most noble blood, 
Thus only can you and the City hope 
For victory and salvation !”’ 
Mak. (aside) Ah, great gods! 
Jol. Those were the words, my King? 
Dem. You have them, Jolaus! 
Mak, (aside) It is then this fills all their hearts and faces 
With fear and consternation! 
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PROF. JOHN FISKE, Librarian at Harvard University, has 
contributed to the Atlantic for October an excellent paper 
under the above caption. He shows by reference to only one 
branch of a Librarian’s duties—that of cataloguing—how he 
finds abundant occupation. He says: “I am very frequently 
asked what in the world a librarian can find to do with his 
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time, or am perhaps congratulated on my connection with 
Harvard College Library on the ground that, being virtually 
@ sinecure office (!) it must leave so much leisure for private 
study and work ofa literary sort.” It is indeed true that a 
librarian is popularly supposed to pass his time in liter- 
ary indulgence and easy indolence; to be free from the cares 
that beset ordinary busy mortals; to lead on the whole a very 
agreeable and enviable life. Now the fact is, that there is 
scarcely to be found on the face of the earth a more assiduous 
drudge, a more frequently perplexed, and more severely over- 
tasked individual, than the librarian of a large and flourishing 
library. Every volume is to him a care, every reader an anx- 
iety, every publisher’s list a torment. The fate of Tantalus 
is his: each book at his hand, each pamphlet at his el- 
bow, awakens in him a hunger and thirst for reading 
which they, themselves, forbid him to gratify by the multifar- 
ious duties they impose on him. The popular ignorance on 
this point is not surprising. While, in a large city like ours, 
there are perhaps thousands of teachers, in our public, priv- 
ate, parochial, and other schools; while there are hundreds 
of persons connected with the various learned professions— 
legal, medical, theological, &c.—so that the general public 
meets them at every turn and has abundant opportunity to 
become familiar with the character of their work and the 
value to society of their services, there are, at the utmost, 
not more than three or four persons filling the position of 
librarian, and the general public comes hardly at all in con- 
tact with them, and only the very few people directly connect- 
ed with the management of the libraries have any opportuni- 
ty to understand or appreciate the work which has to be per- 
formed in the secluded recesses of a library. So true is this, 
that I have been repeatedly applied to, by men of the highest 
intelligence, on behalf of broken down clergymen and super- 
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annuated men of letters, for positions as assistant librarian ; 
they thinking thus to secure for their friends a place wherein 
the labor was trifling, and the opportunity for literary recrea- 
tion boundless. My answer to such applications has always 
been, that there is no position in business life involving hard- 
er work—more incessant drudgery—nor requiring more ac- 
tive, energetic, assiduous devotion, than that of an Assist- 
ant in a large public library. ' 

I purpose to describe as succinctly as possible, some of the 
work that is done in the Public School Library of St. Louis. 
In other libraries the details might be different; but the rec- 
ords of all would show the same necessity for all-absorbing 
industry on the Librarian’s part. 

First, there is the matter of adding books to the Library. 
The Book Committee meet every other week. The Libra- 
rian, in his frequent visits to the book stores, selects such new 
publications as he finds and deems worthy of purchase, and 
has them sent up for the inspection of the Committee. The 
Assistants report to the Librarian, who reports to the Com- 
mittee, all books asked for by readers and not in the Library’s 
possession. All publisher’s catalogues, as they appear from 
week to week, have to be carefully examined, and desirable 
books noted and brought to the attention of the Committee. 
The several members of the Committee, from time to time, 
present lists of books, sometimes very long ones. The dif- 
ferent departments of the Library have to be studied, succes- 
sively, and systematic lists of books required for their com- 
pletion prepared, involving sometimes, long searches through 
bibliographies, catalogues, and reviews. All these books and 
book lists have to be carefully compared with the two alpha- 
betical catalogues of the Library—the printed Catalogue of 
1870, and the MS. card catalogue that supplements it—to 
make sure that the books are not already on hand. This is 
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apt to be a long and laborious task. The shortest and only 
sure way to accomplish it is to copy the titles from the lists 
upon slips of paper which, being alphabetized, are compared 
successively with the two alphabetical catalogues. The 
books, when their purchase is decided on, have to be sought 
in the city, or ordered from other cities in America or Europe. 
When the books are received, they have to be prepared for 
use. This involves, for each book, its registry in a blank book 
known as the “ Entry Catalogue,” wherein are written its title, 
author, publishers, place and date of publication, vendor or do- 
nor, size, retail price, net cost, accession number and date of en- 
try. Then the accession number is written on its title-page and 
again on a label which is pasted on the inside of the cover; 
then it is stamped with the Library stamp on three pages or 
more ; then its classification is determined on—often involving 
a careful survey of its contents, and being, not unfrequently, 
a very perplexing and time-absorbing duty. Then the book 
is catalogued upon two cards, one for the alphabetical and one 
for the classified, official card-catalogue ; then these two cards 
are copied for the public card catalogue, upon two more 
cards. Then the book is ready to be placed on the shelves 
and issued to readers. But the work it entails is not yet 
done: accession lists have to be prepared from month to 
month, to inform the public what books have been added 
to the Library; and the titles of the books have further 
to be copied on a triple list for the benefit of the Book 
Committee, showing the number and cost of books added in 
the different departments of light and solid literature. Some 
books, containing treatises by different authors, require at 
least four cards for each author ; books of biographical collec- 
tions require two cards for each person whose biography is 
given: LopGr’s PorTRAITS, in eight small volumes, under 
our present cataloguing system, would involve the writing of 
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Jive hundred and seventy four cards. A cross reference cata- 
logue or index to subjects contained in books and periodicals, 
has been commenced and from year to year will betome a 
more and more valuable guide to the resources of the Library. 
To this catalogue the chairman of our Book Committee has 
alone contributed several thousand valuable references. 

Then there is the matter of statistics. Each member of the 
Library is represented by a card, containing his name, resi- 
dence, and status as to subscription. These cards are ar- 
ranged numerically in boxes, and every book drawn out of 
the Library is charged upon a slip of paper which is placed 
in front of the borrower’s card, and removed upon the return 
of the book. The slips thus removed (averaging about 300 
daily), are every day arranged into ten classes, corresponding 
to the classification in our catalogue, counted, and the result 
recorded. The same classified count and record is daily made 
of the slips representing books used within the Library. The 
slips used each day for charging books to borrowers are also 
counted, and the total day’s issues recorded. The slips rep- 
resenting periodicals used in the Reading Room, are arranged 
and counted each day, and a record made of the number of 
times each periodical has been used. The monthly count 
of new members registered ; the quarterly and yearly count- 
ing of the total membership of the Library—divided into 
four classes—are among the other statistics requiring time 
and labor. Each day, one-sixth of the members’ cards, 
above alluded to, are gone over, and postal cards mail- 
ed to persons having books out over time. Twice a month, 
an Assistant goes in quest of books unduly detained, devot- 
ing several days to the task. Books returned in bad condition 
are laid aside for re-binding; they are then narrowly examined 
and, if too badly worn, are entered on a Worthless List and 
reported to the Committee; all that are worth re-binding 
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are entered on the Binder’s Book, by number and title; in- 
structions to the binder are placed in each volume. If so or- 
dered by the Committee, they are then sent to the binder, and 
on their return are checked off the Binder’s Book and re- 
labeled, before being again placed in circulation. 

I have not alluded to the work, with which all visitors to 
the Library are more or less familiar, such as giving out 
books to borrowers; receiving books in return, and re plac- 
ing them on the shelves ; selecting reference books for pupils 
and others who know what they want to study, but not what 
books to find it in. This work is mostly performed by the 
Assistants; but, almost every day, cases occur where the Li- 
brarian is called upon for information as to special sources of 
research ; and, not unfrequently an unusual rush of readers 
requires him to aid his Assistants in the delivery and receipt 
of books. 


But what is the Librarian doing in all this time that he 
spends in his private office, or away from the Library? Is 


he amusing his leisure with reading—devoting his hours to 
study and the enjoyment of the literary treasures within his 
reach? Let us see. The Librarian of our Library is ex officio 
Secretary (both Corresponding and Recording) of the Board 
of Managers and of all its Committees. He has to conduct 
the whole correspondence of the Library. He has to arrange 
for, and notify the members of, all meetings of the Board and 
its committees. He has to attend all those meetings and re- 
cord all their proceedings. The records of the Board meet- 
ing of Dec. 10, 1874, cover thirty pages of a record book 16x10 
inches in size, and twenty-four of these pages are of matter 
first prepared by the Librarian for presentation to the Board, 
containing an immense amount of laboriously prepared sta- 
tistics; the whole first written by the Librarian, then copied 
into the Record Book. This is, of course, an exceptional 
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case, but it is not a solitary one; the records of the last Board 
meeting (Sept., 1876,) not yet fully written up, will probably 
cover more pages than those of the meeting of Dec., 1874, al- 
luded to. He has to prepare bi-monthly reports for the Book 
Committee, and monthly reports for the Board, giving the 
statistics obtained by the Assistants, and, in addition, the ex- 
act financial condition of the Library and of all its funds or 
appropriations—for books, periodicals, binding, salaries, sta- 
tionery, &c. &e. He has, further, to prepare and write all 
reports of the Committees to the Board, and of the Library 
Board to the School Board. He has to keep the daily, month- 
ly, and yearly accounts and account books. The first of these 
involves a labor of from half an hour to two hours every 
morning, according to circumstances; the second, with the 
reports based upon it, represents two full days of labor; the 
third, and the annual reports, occupy the Librarian’s whole 
time for at least two weeks. He has to carefully examine all 
accounts against the Library; make them up into vouchers; 
get them indorsed by the proper Committees; submit them 
to the Board for its approval; draw checks for their payment, 
which he must get signed by the President, and, finally, at- 
tend to their settlement. He is required to visit the Public 
Schools at least once every year, to talk to the pupils in or- 
der to induce them to “ join the Library,” as we technically 
term it. This task occupies from two to three hours of every 
afternoon devoted to it, and is utterly exhausting work. He 
is compelled to frequently absent himself from the Lib- 
brary to confer with members of the Board and others in re- 
lation to Library affairs. In addition to these specific duties 
(and the list given is by no means exhaustive), he has to ex- 
ercise a constant and minute supervision over all afiairs of 
the Library and over all the work required of the Assistants, 
and almost every day, and on some days several times, he is 
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called on to attend to cases of discipline, such as the infringe- 
ment of the Library Rules by visitors. The Library is open 
during about 350 days in the year, and 12 hours each day, 
and during the whole of this period the care and responsibil- 
ity of the Library and of the proper conduct of all its con- 
cerns, remain a fixed weight on the Librarian’s shoulders. 
He may shake off this care only during the hours allotted to 
sleep; but meal hours, hours of rest, and Sundays, he must 
still bear the load of his responsibility; and knov that all is 
going well in the Library. 

To more minutely present the almost endless perplexing 
details of “a Librarian’s work,” as it has to be performed in 
our Public School Library, would swell this article to too 
greatalength. I trust I have said enough to show thata 
Librarian’s office is no sinecure; that librarians deserve to 
rank among the hardest workers in society—among those 
whose earnest labors are least understood and least rewarded 
by the appreciation and commendation of their fellow-men. 

JOHN JAY BAILEY. 
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TOPICAL SHAKESPEARIANA. 

re claims that while every one is allowed his 

poet, that the poet should be allowed the poet’s poet 
without exciting any ill-feeling. In agreement with this phil- 
osophy, it seems as if providing for the bibliopole and the 
bibliomaniac, there might be room for the student who values 
his books as they aid his investigations, and who desires to 
know of a new book the nature and manner of treatment. 
Bibliographies like Thimm’s or Lowndes’ or Allibone’s are 
not specially convenient for the purpose last stated, and it is 
hoped that this article will be found directly serviceable to 
those who have forgotten or who have never known where to 
look for aid in the pursuit ofany special Shakespearian inquiry. 
“Tostudy Shakespeare” is a general direction, and many are de- 
terred by an ignorance of what to study in Shakespeare, and 
of those auxiliaries which direct and aid one while a pupil, 
and which enlarge even the student’s view by the presenta- 
tion of the work of others. Most essays upon Shakespeare 
are unfortunately eulogistic rather than critical: hence with 
a traditional belief that Shakespeare is the great name in En- 
glish literature, but little is done towards changing a blind 
faith into a clear conviction: hence again, while all in a gen- 
eral way, know that Shakespeare has proved his universality 
by standing the tests of many and various standards, it yet 
remains to bring home to people the truth that Shakespeare 
can minister better than another to their individual needs 
and that with a recognition of the reciprocity of all genuine 
efforts, we should be relieved from the bickerings and un- 
charitableness that form so large a part of most treatises. 
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While with a given standard objects of study rank as abso- 
lutely higher or lower, yet to the individual these terms are 
only relative, that being the highest which bears most direct- 
ly upon his needs. Circumstances may reverse the natural 
importance of textual, artistic, and philosophic criticism ; 
one’s interests may enhance the importance of a question in 
biography, language, grammar, or versification, so that with 
reference to the object in view these shall rise above consid- 
erations of art-form or philosophic content. Therefore all 
studies from different points of view should be welcomed as 
tending to give that completeness which alone can be satis- 
factory to one of catholic views: and all students should be 
encouraged although their interests be not identical with 
those who represent the prevailing treatment of Shakespear. 
ian criticism. The basis of the Shakespeariana here offered 
is the work by Franz Thimm, but additions have been made 
from Lowndes, Allibone and Knortz, as well as from private re- 
sources. The collection is sufficiently complete to exceed the 
demands of most special students of Shakespeare; it has, how- 
ever, been thought desirable to consider usefulness rather than 
absolute completeness, and hence works not bearing upon top- 
ies of probable interest to any except the collector, have been 
named together as Miscellany. The topics used for the pur- 
pose of classification are as follows: Aphorisms, Art, Author- 
ship, Beauties, Bibliography, Botany, Characters, Chronol- 
ogy, Commentators, Comparison with Foreign Authors, Con- 
cordance, Criticisms, Etymology, Faults, Fitness for Repre- 
sentation, Grammar, Hermetic Writings, Heroes and Hero- 
ines, Historical Plays, Home, Home Life, Human Life in 
Shakespeare, Humor, Jests, Language and Versification, 
Learning, Legal Knowledge, Life, Medical Knowledge, Music, 
Mythology, Novels, Oratory, Ornithology, Philosophy, Plots, 
Portraits, Psychology, Religion, Shakespeare and the Bible, 
Sonnets, Sources of Knowledge, Statesmanship, Text, Times, 
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Wisdom, and Genius. To most a glance at these topics and 
the numerous works collected under each, will give a clearer 
view of Shakespeare and of the nature of the work already 
done by students than an endless iteration of his universal- 
ity. In any Shakespeariana there are many titles which 
can be valuable only to those who prize the remotest allu- 
sion to their idol: for example, Thimm gives three references 
to Addison’s papers in the Spectator, and the student finds 
himself but poorly repaid when he discovers that Shake- 
speare’s name is used but to point an illustration: in cases 


such as this the titles are placed under “ Miscellany,” al- 


though no attempt has been made to increase the list of such 
references. There are more than two thousand separate ref- 
erences, and these include the work of Allibone, Thimm, Bohn, 
and Knortz, exclusive of notice of editions and of Shakespeari- 
ana in foreign languages. Should this attempt lead to a 
clear understanding of the nature and value of a topical cata- 
logue, it is the hope of the writer that the plan may be adopt- 
ed by our libraries and by those to whom bibliography is an 
avowed pursuit; a hope that should be allowed to one who 
has used much of a somewhat scanty leisure in doing a work 
which seemed necessary and promised to be useful, even if 
undertaken at the cost of labor more congenial and more like- 
ly to make some return of praise. 


APHORISMS. 
Mary Cowden Clarke—Shakespeare Proverbs. 
Thos. Dolby—Shakespeare Dictionary. 
Hoe—Treasury of Subject Quotations. 
C. Lofft—Aphorisms from Shakespeare. 
John Marsh—Familiar, Proverbial, and Select Sayings. 
E. Routledge-—Quotations from Shakespeare. 


C. J. Walbran — Dictionary of Quotations. 
VOL. Il.—No. 11.—44. 
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Aphorisms from Shakespeare. Dictionary of Quotations 
from Shakespeare, 1824. Dictionary of Quotations; Phila., 
F. Bell. Household Words of Shakespeare. Mottoes and 
Aphorisms. 


ART. 

John Bascom—Philosophy of English Literature. 

N. Bernhardi—Merchant of Venice. 

8S. T. Coleridge: Works —Shakespeare Notes and Lec- 
tures. Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. The 
Friend. Letters, 244. Literary Remains, II-174. 

Nathan Drake—Memorials of Shakespeare. 

Karl Elze—Essays on Shakespeare. 

Geo. Fletcher—Studies of Shakespeare. 

G. G. Gervinus—Shakespeare Commentary. 

Halpin—Dramatic Unities of Shakespeare. 


Wm. Hazlitt—Lectures and Dramatic Art of the Age of 
Elizabeth. 


H. Hallam—Literature of Europe, III. 


H. N. Hudson—Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare. 
Herder—Discussion of Plays. 


Ingleby—Shakespeare’s Hermeneutics. 

Kenny—Life of Shakespeare. 

Lessing—Discussion of Plays. 

Wm. Richardson—Philosophical Analysis and Illustration 
of some of Shakespeare’s Characters. 

Henry J. Ruggles—Method of Shakespeare as an Artist. 

A. W. von Schlegel—Lectures on Dramatic Art and Liter- 
ature. 

E. Strachey—Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

D. J. Snider — The Western, 1875, 1876. Journal ot 
Speculative Philosophy, Vols. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

L. Tieck—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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H. Ulrici—Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
E. P. Whipple—Atlantic Monthly, June, 1867. 


Atlantic Monthly, II1I-657. New Exegesis. Revue des Deux 
Mondes (The Tempest). 


AUTHORSHIP. 
Delia Bacon—Philosophy of Shakespeare. 


Jobn Fletcher—Letter on Shakespeare’s Authorship of 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 


F. G. Fleay—Shakespeare Manual. 

Wm. Godwin—Life of Chaucer, II-77, Two Noble Kinsmen. 

J. O. Halliwell—ist Sketch Merry Wives of Windsor. Ist 
Sketch 2d and 3d parts Henry VI. 

Nath’l| Holmes—Authorship of Shakespeare. 

E. Malone—Dissertation in three parts Henry VI. 

W. E. Oulton—Vortigern under consideration. 

W. Henry Smith—Was Lord Bacon the author of Shake- 
speare’s Plays ? 

W. Spalding—Letter on Authorship of the Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 

Stearns’ Shakespeare Treasury. 

G. H. Townsend—William Shakespeare not an Impostor 
(not Lord Bacon). 

Richard Grant White—Authorship, 3 parts Henry VI. 

Geo. Wilkes—Spirit of the Times, 1875. 

Essay on Authorship, 3 parts Henry VI. 

Fraser’s Magazine, Aug. and Nov., 1865 (Who Wrote Shake- 
speare’?) Passages selected on the great literary trial of Vor- 


tigern and Rowena. Shakespeare not an Impostor. Vorti- 
gern, 1796. 


BEAUTIES. 
Robt. Allot—England’s Parnassus. 
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Thos. Bulfinch—Shakespeare adapted for Reading Classes. 
Susanna Beever—Remarkable Passages in Shakespeare. 
John Bartlett—Familiar Quotations. 

De Chatelain—Shakespeare Gems in French and English 
Settings. 

Mary Cowden Clarke—Beauties of Shakespeare. 

J. A. Croft—Select Collection of the Beauties of Shake- 
speare. 

Dagleish—Shakespearian Reader. 

W. B. A. Dodd—Beauties of Shakespeare. 

Thos. Dolby—Shakespearian Dictionary. 

E. Dubois—The Wreath. 

R. L. Gibson—Shakespearian Gems. 

G. Giraud—Flowers of Shakespeare. 

Gildon—The Complete Art of Poetry and Shakespeariana : 
the most beautiful topics and characters in all of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. 

Wm. Godwin—Life of Chaucer, I-509 (Beauties of a Pas- 
sage in Troilus and Cresseida). 

Thos. Hayward—British Muse. 

Hoe—Treasury of Subject Quotations. 

J. W. How—Shakespearian Reader. 

Chas. Lamb—Specimens of Early Dramatic Poetry. 

H. Latham—Sertum Shakespearianum, 1863, 1864. 

Caroline Maxwell—The Juvenile Edition of Shakespeare. 

Kenny Meadows—Pearls of Shakespeare Illustrated. 

B. Oakley—Selections from Shakespeare. 

Ritson—English Anthology. 

E. Routledge—Quotations from Shakespeare. 

B. H. Smart—Shakespearian Readings. 

G. Stephens—Shakespeare Story-Teller. 

Gustav Solling—Select Passages from the Works of Shake- 
speare. 
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S. Stanesbury—Shakespeare’s Household Words. 

C. Taylor—Beauties of Shakespeare. Shakespeare Gallery. 
The Bee. 

Tilt—Miniature Classics. 

C. J. Walbran—Dict onary of Quotations. 

Richard Grant White—Evenings with Shakespeare. 

D. Webb—Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry. 

J. R. Wise—Beauties of Shakespeare. 

John Watson—Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from Shakespeare, 1824. Agree- 
able Variety: London: 1724. Beauties of Shakespeare: Lon- 
don, 1853. Beauties of Shakespeare and Sterne. Beauties of 
Shakespeare : London, Moxon. Book of Shakespeare’s Gems. 
Choice Thoughts from Shakespeare. Dictionary of Quota- 
tions from Shakespeare: London, 1824. Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from Shakespeare, 1843, 1849. Dictionary of Quota- 
tions: Phila., F. Bell. Dictionary of Quotations, 1859. Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from British Poets, Part I. Gleanings 
from the Comedies of Shakespeare. Household Words of 
Shakespeare. Passages from Shakespeare Selected and Trans- 


lated into German. Shakespeare Anthology. Select Scenes 
from Shakespeare. Shakespeare Laconics. The Book of 
Shakespeare Gems. The Beauties of Shakespeare: London, 
Kearsley, 1783. The Beauties of Shakespeare: Dublin, 1783. 
The Beauties of Shakespeare: Paris, 1805. The School of 
Shakespeare. Treasury of Subject Quotations, 1864. Truths 
Illustrated by Great Authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


8. A. Allibone—Dictionary of Authors, Vol. [I-2031. 
H. G. Bohn—Lownde’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 

J. H. Burton—Book Hunter. 

Thos. P. Barton—Shakespeariana. 
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W. E. Burton—Shakespeariana Burtonensis. 

Geo. Daniel—Sale Catalogue of Shakespeare (his Library). 

Clara Fisher—Catalogue of her Shakespeare Cabinet. 

Gildon—The Complete Art of Poetry. 

J. O. Halliwell—A lytle Boke, giving a true and briefe 
account of some Reliques, &c. Brief Hand-list of the Rec- 
ords belonging to Borough of Stratford-on-Avon. Shake- 
speariana (early editions, commentaries, and other publica- 
tions, illustrative of Shakespeare’s Works). A Brief List 
of the Collections of R. Wheler. Garland of Shakespeari- 
ana, added to library of Mr. Halliwell. Hand-list of up- 
wards of one thousand volumes Shakespeariana added to 
the collection of Mr. Halliwell. Hand-list of Early English 
Literature in the Malone Collection. Skeleton Hand-list of 
early Quarto Editions. Hand-list of Books and MSS. illus- 
trative of Shakespeare’s Life and Works. Unpublished MSS. 
of the late Mr. Caldecott. 

C. H. Hartshorne—Book Rarities of Cambridge. 

W. Carew Hazlitt—Bibliography of Old English Literature. 

Karl Knortz—The American Shakespeare—Bibliography. 
1876. 

John [reland—Shakespeariana from letters of Mr. Hender- 
son. 

H. Latham—Sertum Shakespearianum. 

Lownde’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 

H. H. Morgan—The Western, Aug., 1876, (Shakespeariana 
in St. Louis Mercantile Library). Ditto, Sept., 1876, (Review 
of Thimm, and additional Shakespeariana).. 

M. Sherlock—A Fragment in Shakespeare : London, 1786. 

Franz Thimm—Shakespeariana, 1564-1864, and 1864-1871, 
(English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, &c.) 

Wheler—Wheler Collection. 


- 
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Whittingham & Wilkins—Hand-book of 1000 vols. Shake- 
speariana. 

Justin Winsor—Bibliography of Original Quartos and Fo- 
lios. Superintendent’s Report, Aug., 1875, June, 1876. © 

John Wilson— Catalogue of all the Books relating to 
Shakespeare: 1827. 

Archeologia: Review of Shakespearian Literature. <A 
lytle Boke giving a true and brief account of some Rel- 
iques, &c., added to Mr. Halliwell’s Collection. Bentley’s 
Quarterly Review, No. 3. Brief Hand-list of Records be- 
longing to Borough of Stratford. Catalogue of all Books 
and Pamphlets relating to Shakespeare, 1807. Catalogue 
of Clara Fisher’s Cabinet. Catalogue of Capt. Sabin’s 
Collection, 1820. Catalogue of Mr. Capell’s Shakespeariana. 
Catalogue of Books in possession of H. Jadis. Catalogue of 
Books, Paintings, &c., of Sam’l Ireland. Garland of Shake- 
speariana, 1854. Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Notes and Queries, 1864, No. 116. Some Account of Antiq- 


uities, Coins, &c., in possession of Mr. Halliwell. Wheler 
Collection. 


BOTANY. 


‘Sidney Beisly—Shakespeare’s Garden. 


CHARACTERS. 

John Quincy Adams—Character of Hamlet. Essays on 
Character of Shakespeare. 

W. N. Anderson—The Bee, I-87 and 132. Critical Remarks 
on Othello. 

Grace CU. Bibb—The Western, Vol. I., 287 (Lady Macbeth). 

J. Laurens Bicknell—Original Miscellanies ( Analysis of 
Hamlet, 

Robert Brough—Life of Sir John Falstaff. 

C. CO. Clarke—Shakespeare’s Characters chiefly subordinate. 
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M. C. Clarke—Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

Conally—Study of Hamlet. 

N. Drake—Shakespeare Memorial. 

Thos. Davies—Dramatic Miscellanies. 

W. Farren—Portfolio, 18-187 (Madness of Ophelia). 

G. Farren—Essay on Shylock. 

Geo. Fletcher—Studies of Shakespeare. 

G. Gilfillan—Eclectic Magazine, 24-61 (Character of Ham- 
let). 

Henry Giles—Essays and Lectures (Falstaff). 

G. G. Gervinus—Shakespeare Commentaries. 

Wm. Godwin—Life of Chaucer, I-505 (Peculiar Characters). 
I-511 (Causes of Excellence in Shakespeare’s Characters). 

H. M. Graves—Essay on Genius of Shakespeare (Romeo, 
Juliet, and Ophelia). 

J. H. Hackett—Falstaff. Plays and Actors of Shakespeare. 

J. O. Halliwell—Essay on the Character of Falstaff. Ob- 
servations on Character of Falstaff. 

Wm. Hazlitt—Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

H. N. Hudson—Life, Art and Character of Shakespeare. 
Lectures on Shakespeare. 

Anna Jameson—Characteristics of Women. Shakespeare’s 
Female Characters. 

S. Jacox—Shakespeare’s Diversions. 

Overland Monthly, 3-352, Falstaff. 

J. P. Kemble—Essay on Characters in Macbeth and Rich- 
ard III. Macbeth reconsidered. 

R. E. Lofft—Some Remarks on Hamlet. 

Henry T. Lee—Knickerbocker, 57-491, Brutus. 

A. Luders—Essay on Henry V. 

Maginn—Shakespeare Papers. 

R. G. McGregor—Othello’s Character. 

H. Mackenzie—Mirror, No. 99. 
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Wm. Maginn—Shakespearian Papers. 

Frank A. Marshall—Study of Hamlet. 

H. Martin—Remarks on Kemble’s Hamlet and Richard III. 
A. Meadows—Hamlet. 

M. Morgann—Essay on Dramatic Character of Falstaff. 
Arthur Murphy—Life of Garrick. 

Ottley—Fechter’s Version of Othello. 

F. Piloun—Essay and Character of Hamlet. 

T. Price—Wisdom and Genius of Shakespeare. 


John A. Plumptree—Observations on Hamlet. 

Mary Preston—Studies in Shakespeare. 

W. Richardson—Philosophical Analysis and HMiectiations 
of some of Shakespeare’s Characters. Essays on some of 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters. Essay on Dramatic 
Character of Falstaff. Essays on Richard III., Lear, Timon 
of Athens, and Hamlet. 

T. Robertson—Essay on Character of Hamlet. 

A. W. von Schiegel—Dramatie Art and Literature. 

D. J. Snider—The Western, 1875 and 1876. Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, Vols. 6-10. 

Richard Stack—Transactions of Irish Academy, 1788, Vol. 
II (Falstaff). 

Stearns—Shakespeare Treasury (Hamlet’s Insanity). 

A. Strachey—Analysis of Hamlet. 

C. Taylor—Shakespeare Gallery. 

T. N. Talfourd—Edinburgh Review, 34-441 (Hamlet). 

Thew—Shakespeare’s Hamlet after Fuschi. 

Ulrici—Dramatie Art. 

P. A. B. Whately—Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakespeare. 

Thos. Whately—Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakespeare, 1784. 

James White—Original Letter of Sir John Falstaff. 
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Richard Grant White—Shakespeare Scholar. 

Wilmot—Retrospective Review of Fechter’s Iago. 

Amer. Quarterly Review, 18-485 (Review of Hazlitt’s Char- 
acters). American Whig Review, 121, 294 (Hudson’s Character 
of Hamlet), A Key to the Drama (Macbeth). Analectic 
Magazine, 11-346, 5-68 (Hazlitt’s Characters). Blackwood’s, 
46-449 (Feigned Madness of Hamlet); 37-263 (Chara¢ter of 
Hamlet); 32-350 (Ghost of Hamlet), Edinburgh Review, 
XXXIV-441. Essay on Character of Hamlet as performed 
by Mr. Henderson. Epistle from Capt. Brazen to Capt. 
Plume (Iago). Eclectic Magazine, Nov., 1874 (Shylock). Es- 
say on the Character of Macbeth, 1846. Essay on Falstaff, 
1789. Falstaff’s Jests, or Quintessence of Wit and Humor. 
Falstaff—Diverting History of His Life, &c., 1750 and 1789. 
Falstaff's Wedding. Genius of Junius Brutus Booth. Ham- 
let: an attempt to ascertain whether the Queen was an acces- 
sory before the tact. Kemble and Cook in Richard III. Life 
and Exploits of that Extraordinary Character, Sir John Fal- 
staff. Mirror of Taste. New Exegesis. Notes on Shakespeare’s 
Characters and Writings. North American Review, 61-468. 
Observations on Mr. Kemble as Cato, Wolsey, and Coriolanus. 
Papers of the Shakespeare Society (Dogberry and Associates). 
Quarterly Review, Vol. I-70 (Macbeth) ; LI-461 (Ophelia). Re- 
marks on some of the Characters of Shakespeare, 1785. 
Readings from the Plays of Shakespeare. Some Notes on 
Shakespeare’s Characters and Writings. Shakespeare, con- 
taining the Traits of his Characters. The Diverting History 
of the Life of Sir John Falstaff. 


CHRONOLOGY. 
Alex. Chalmers—Edition. 


J. P. Collier—Extracts from Registers of Stationers’ Co., 
1557-1570. 
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C. Direll—Remarks on Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

Nathan Drake—Shakespeare and His Times. 

F. G. Fleay—Shakespeare Manual. 

J. M. A. Hurdis—Cursory Remarks on the Arrangement of 
the Plays. 

E. Malone—Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

A. C. Swinburne—Fortnightly Review. 

Geo. Wilkes—Spirit of the Times, 1875. 

Chronology by First Folio. Edinburgh Review, July, 1840, 
p. 474. 


COMMENTARIES AND COMMENTATORS. 


John Aubrey—Inquiry into Conduct of Malone. 

W. R. Arrowsmith—Letter to Notes and Queries. Shake- 
speare’s Editors and Commentators. 

Barclay—Examination of Mr. Kenrick’s Review of Dr. 
Johnson’s Edition. 

Andrew Beckett— Shakespeare Himself Again. Shake- 


speare Revised. 

J. Boaden—Letter to Geo. Stevens (Ireland Papers). 

Thos. Bowdler—Letter to British Critic (caused by censure 
of commentators). 

Boydell—Notice to Subscribers. Account of the Origin of 
the Shakespeare Undertaking. 

J. L. Bucknill—Original Miscellany (Analysis of Hamlet). 

A. E. Brae—Literary Cookery (Coleridge and Shakespeare). 
Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. 

Thos. Campbell—Moxon’s Edition. 

Capell—A Few Words in Defense of E. Capell. 

Robert Cartwright—New Readings of Shakespeare. 

G. Chalmers—Apology. for Believers in Shakespeare Pa- 
pers in Norfolk Street. Supplemental Apology. Appendix 
to Supplemental Apology. 
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Lord Chedworth—Notes on Some of the Obscure Passages. 

T. Cibber—Letter to Colley Cibber. 

J. P. Collier—Reasons for a New Edition. 

Hiram Corton—The Nation, 17-144. 

Thos. Courtenay — Commentary on Historical Plays of 
Shakespeare. 

J. A. Croft—Annotations on Plays of Shakespeare. 

Clifford—Notes on Dryden’s Poems. 

Zachary Croft—First Sitting of Committee on Proposed 
Monument to Shakespeare. New Readings of the Tempest. 

T. Crofton Croker—Walk from London to Fullham. Re- 
marks onan Article in the Papers of the Shakespeare Society. 
P. Cunningham—aA Selection from Oldly’s MS. 

Sir Wm. Davenant— Madagascar, p. 34 (Ode to Shake- 
speare). 

John Davies—Microscosmos, pt. 215 (Shakespeare as gn 
Actor). 

Thos. Davies—Mewmoirs of Garrick, I-113, 277, and II-275. 

C. Dirill—Remarks on Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

N. Drake—Shakespeare Memorial. 

J. Donne—Poems, p. 165 (Epitaph on Shakespeare). 

Alex. Dyce—Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Shake- 
speare. A few Notes on Shakespeare (Collier’s). Strictures 
on Collier’s New Edition. 

T. Edwards—Canons of Criticism and Glossary. 

A. Eccles—Illustrations and Variorum Commentaries (Lear, 
Cymbeline, and Merchant of Venice). 

Sam’! Felton—Imperfect Hints towards a New Edition. 

Rich’d Farmer—Essay on Learning of Shakespeare. 

F. G. Fleay—Shakespeare Manual. 

G. G. Gervinus—Shakespeare Commentary. 

C. Gildon—Remarks on Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Grimaldi— Notes and Emendations. 
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Z. Gray—A Word or Two of Advice to Wm. Warburton. 
A free and familiar letter to Mr. Warburton. Remarks on a 
late edition (Warburton’s). Critical and Historical Notes. 

J. O. Halliwell—Observations on Shakespeare Forgeries at 
Bridgewater House. Notices of Early Editions. Remarks 
on Collier’s Emendations. Remarks on Karl Simrock. 

Spenser Hall—Letter to Mr. Murray. 

N. E. A. 8. Hamilton—Inquiry into Genuineness of J. P. 
Collier’s MS. Annotations. 

J. Holt—Remarks on the Tempest. 

Sir Thos. Hanmer—Edition. 

J. H. Hackett—Plays and Actors. 

Geo. Hardinge—Another Essence of Malone. 

Benj. Heath—A Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text. 


T. Duffus Hardy—Review of Present State of Shakespeare 


Controversy. 

F. V. Hugo—Commentary on Merchant of Venice. 

J. Hunter—Few Words in Reply to Mr. Dyce. Reply to 
Animadversions of Mr. Dyce. Shakespeare for Scholastic 
Study. Dissertation on Time, Scene, and Original of Tem- 
pest. 

W. H. Ireland—Investigation of Malone’s Claim. Forger- 
ies. Vindication of his Conduct. 

Chas. Jennens—Lear. 

F. Jeffrey—Ediuburgh Review, 28-472 (Hazlitt’s Charac- 
ters). 

W. Jackson—Thirty Letters on Various Subjects. 

Sam’l Johnson—Miscellaneous Observations on Macbeth. 
Edition. Proposals for Printing Edition. 

H. James—Comments on Shakespeare’s Commentators. 

Chas. Knight—Old Lamps or New? 

W. Kenrick—Review of Dr. Johnson’s New Edition. De- 
fense of Mr. Kenrick’s Review. 
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Keightley—Shakespeare Expositor. 

Lowndes—Shakespeare and His Commentators. 

J.M. Mason—Comments on Marsh’s Edition. Comments 
on Malone and Stevens. Comments on several Editions. 
Remarks on Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A. MacChaff—Letter to Editor of Glasgow Argus. (Collier’s 
Edition). 

E. Malone—Edition. Proposals for intended Edition. Sup- 
plement to Edition published in 1778. Prospectus of an in- 
tended Edition, 1792. Letter to Dr. Farmer, 1792. Appen- 
dix to Tract on Authenticity. A second Appendix to Mr. 
Malone’s Supplement. Proposals for an intended Edition, 
1795. Reasons for a New Edition. Inquiry into Authentic- 
ity of Miscellaneous Papers. 

J. B. Marsh—Reference Shakespeare. 

H. H. Morgan—The Western, May, 1876 (Skeat’s Plu- 
tarch); July, 1876 (Fleay’s Manual, and Rees’ Shake- 
speare and the Bible). 

Rev. John Mitford — Cursory Notes on Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Sam’! Neil—Notes and Queries, 1864, No. 116. 

G. Nicol—Letter on Boydell’s Edition. Account of Origin 
of Boydell’s Edition. 

F. Peck—New Memoirs of Life and Writings of Milton. 

Alex. Pope—Edition. 

T. Price—Wisdom and Genius of Shakespeare. 


H. J. Pye—Comments on Commentators of Shakespeare. 

Isaac Reed—Edition. 

N. Rowe—KEdition (Prefaces of Johnson, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, and Warburton). 

J. Ritson—Remarks Critical and Illustrative of Malone’s 
Edition. On Steeven’s Edition. 

John Roberts— Answer to Mr. Pope’s Preface. 

H. H. MorGAN. 





Proceedings. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


October 2d, 1876. 

President Riley in the chair. Ten members present, 

The Corresponding Secretary laid upon the table a great number of 
publications received during the summer. Among these was Vol. 45 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, con- 
taining an account of Mr. Stanley's late Explorations in Africa. 

A letter was read from Mariano Barcena, a Corresponding Member 
of the Academy, which accompanied a publication of this gentleman on 
Mexican Meteorites, 

Vol. I. of the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences 
was presented by the Corresponding Secretary, and the Academy order- 
ed a complete set of our Transactions (No. 1 of Vol. 1. excepted) to be 
sent in exchange. 


The Library of the Office of Mines of Melbourne was placed upon the 
list of exchanges. 

Judge Holmes apaounced to the Academy the decease of Dr. M. M. 
Pallen, one of the founders of the Academy, and moved that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to draft resolutions of respect to his mem- 


ory. The President appointed N. Holmes, E, Sander and M. L. Gray 
to constitute such committee. 


CENTENNIAL INSECTS, 


Prof. Riley made the following statements in regard to the insect 
pests at the Centennial Exposition : 

It has been feared by many that the exhibition of foreign grains, pre- 
served fruits, etc., at Philadelphia, might be the means of introducing 
strange insect pests, and articles have been written by different parties, 
stating that the foreign products on exhibition were badly infested, and 
that great harm might result. They were particularly noticeable in the 
collection from Brazil. There are certain species affecting preserved 
grains, roots, fruits, woolens, and other products, which have been al- 
ready carried to most parts of the civilized world, and are cosmopolitan, 
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and the presence of such at Philadelphia should cause no alarm. But 
if there are such as are yet unknown in the United States, the case is 
very different, and the greatest precaution should be taken by the Cen- 
tennial authorities to prevent their spread, by condemning and burning 
the specimens in which they occur, or by submitting them to some pro- 
cess of scalding or heating that will utterly destroy all insect life. It 
is therefore very important to have the species determined. During my 
recent stay in Philadelphia [ took pains to look into this matter, with 
the following result : 

1—Bruchus granarius L. in the Brazilian exhibit. An European 
species, imported into New York a few years ago, but not yet widely 
spread, 

2—Bruchus fabe Riley, in Jamaica beans. A species that has 
of late years been quite injurious to our own beans. It is treated of in 
my 3d Report, supposed to be indigenous, and referred by our best au- 
thority, Dr. G. H. Horn, to obsoletus Say. 

3—Calandra oryze (Linn.) An elongate, reddish-brown snout- 
beetle, about 1-10 inch long. Abundant in Brazilian grains and in the 
exhibit of our own Department of Agriculture. A cosmopolitan spe- 
cies, supposed to differ from C. granaria in lacking wings and in other 
minor particulars, 


4— Silvanus surinamensis (Lion.) A brown elongate beetle, about 
1-10 inch long, with three narrow ridges on top, and six teeth each side 
of the thorax. In foreign and native grains of different kinds. Cos- 


mopolitan. 

5—Butalis cerealella (Oliv.) A small, yellowish, Tineid moth, 
with long fringes to the wings. In different collections, both native and 
foreign, and particularly in the Egyptian exhibit. Preys on all kinds 
of grains, Introduced many years ago into the Southern States, and now 
all over the country. Cosmopolitan, 

6—Ephestia zee (Fitch), A somewhat larger reddish-brown 
moth, of the same family, with the basal third of front wings pale yellow. 
Very common throughout the country in various kinds of grains and 
dried plants. Described by Fitch as North American, but found also 
in the Egyptian exhibit. 

All these species do their injury in the larva state, and they are all I 
was able to obtain. There is not one of them that does not occur in 
the country, so that no alarm need be felt at their presence. In the 
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case of No. 1 only, it behooves the authorities to make some endeavor 
to prevent its being scattered over the ccuntry, as it is at present con- 
fined to the vicinity of New York city. 

Mr. B. Pickman Mann, of Cambridge, has sent me a moth, new to 
my collection, and belonging apparently to the Crambidae, which he 
obtained from the Egyptian exhibit, and [ was unable to obtain or de- 
termine a smal! Tineid from a case containing fine Italian straw goods in 
the main building. There may also be other specimens not noticed by 
me, and in order to prevent as far as possible the great benefits of the 
Exposition from being marred by subsequent evil, it would be wise in 
the authorities, and they owe it to the country, to cause one of the 
many competent Philadelphia entomologists to make a thorough exam- 
ination, and report with suggestions before the exhibition comes to an 
end, 

The following names were proposed for Associate Membership : 
Frederick F. Hilden, Edwin G. Leslie, Chas. Knower, and John W. 
Sutherland. 


Oct. 16, 1876. 

Pres, Riley in the chair, Eleven members present. 

Judge Holmes, Chairman of the Committee to whom was intrusted 
the work of devising means for the promotion of the study of Arche- 
ology, reported an amendment to the Constitution, under which a Sec- 
tion on Archzeology could be organized. Judge Holmes also presented 
the following Resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Academy of Science has learned with profound 
regret of the decease of Moses M. Pallen, M.D., one of the founders of 
the Academy, and for twenty years an active and worthy member, who 
departed this life, in this city, on the 24th of September last, in the six- 
ty-seventh year of his age, and that we desire in this manner to record 
our respect for the memory of our lamented associate. Dr. Pallen was 
born in King and Queen’s County, in the State of Virginia, in 1810, 
and graduated at the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, and re- 
ceived his medical education at the Medical College of the Maryland 
University at Baltimore, and after a few years’ practice at Vicksburg, 
Miss., came to St. Louis in 1842, where he soon acquired an extensive 
practice. During the Mexican war Dr, Pallen acted as consulting sur- 
geon at the U.S, Arsenal, at St. Louis, was City Health Officer in 1849, 
the year of the cholera, and was for more than twenty years a distin- 


VOL. I1.-—NO, 11.—45. 
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guished Professor in the St. Louis Medical College, and for several 
years President of the St. Louis Medical Society, By his varied sci- 
entific attainments and useful counsels and support, Dr. Pallen contrib- 
uted much to the prosperity of the Academy from its first foundation, 
and was, as we all know, eminent in his profession, in which he was too 
arduously engaged to admit of his devoting himself to any special scien- 
tific research ; but he was always highly esteemed for his learning and 
Virtues in all public and private relations, during a long and useful ca- 
reer of faithful service. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be entered and published among 
the Proceedings of the Academy. 

The Corresponding Secretary made his report, calling attention to a 
publication by Daniel Wilson on the Relation of Braiu-weight to 
Mental Strength, The result reached by the author is that there ap- 
pears to be no definite relation between brain-weight and mental ability. 
While many great men have possessed large brains, many have also pos- 
sessed comparatively small ones, while other large and apparently heal- 
thy brains are almost wholly inactive. 

Mr. Nipher remarked that the same could be said in regard to bod- 
ily weight and muscular work, Evidently, in both cases, the achieve- 
ment depends, not only upon absolute capability, but also upon the dis- 
position to work, 

Prof. Potter gave the results of his analysis of the Peru lignite which 
had been referred to him. The proximate analysis showed : 


Moisture, . ‘ ; ‘ 11.15 
Volatile combust., : J 12.35 
Fixed Carbon, . ; ; 70.55 
Ash, ‘ : : ‘ 5.95 

100.00 
Sulphur, ‘ ‘ : 0.205. 


Prof. Potter stated that while the Proximate Analysis is important, 
and gives a tolerably fair idea of the value of a fuel, it is by no means 
enough, for the determination of its true calorific power. In Germany 
the ultimate analysis is almost wholly depended upon in obtaining the 
calorific power, while in this country, where we do things in a hurry, 
the proximate analysis is used. Prof. Potter remarked, that both were 
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important. He had therefore made an ultimate analysis of the Peru 
lignites with the following results : 


Moisture, . ‘ , ; 11.15 
Fixed Carbon, . ; : 70.55 
Carbon in volatile matter, . 4.05 
Hydrogen“ * . 1.884 
Oxygen, . ; 5.169 
Hydrogen with Oxyaen, ‘ 0.646 
Nitrogen, ‘ . 0.396 
Sulphur, . ‘ ; ‘ 0.205 
Ash, , . , 5.95 
Combined W aes. ‘ , 5.815 


From the known heating power of the various combustible materials 
here shown, the Calorific Power of this lignite was determined to be 80.4 
per cent. of that of pure carbon. Prof. Potter finds the mean calorific 
power of Colorado lignites to be 79 per cent. of that of pure carbon. 
Prof, Potter will prepare a more complete paper for publication in the 
Transactions, 

Prof. Riley exhibited a flint spear-head, and hoe, found in this coun- 
ty, the property of Mr. D. ©. Lee, and also a water-urn, with rounded 
bottom, which had been washed from the bank of the Arkansas River, 
and was found floating down the stream. The decoration of this urn 
was exceedingly interesting, consisting of the conventional wave-scroll 
so often seen in Greek ornament. The figure was large, and was laid 
on in two colors, white, and a red somewhat darker than the color of 
the material used in construction of the vessel. 

Edwin A. Leslie, Ches. Knower, John W. Sutherland and Frederick 
F. Hilder, were elected to Associate Membership, and the name of 
Shepard Cabanneé was proposed. 

F, E. Niener, Rec. Sec. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


DANIEL DERONDA. George Eliot. Harper Bros. N.Y. 


The story of Daniel Deronda is told with all the profound insight and 
wealth of resource in the presentation, which have made George Eliot our 
greatest novelist, at least since Thackeray, whether or not we are prepared 
to believe that she touches lower depths and solves higher problems than 
even he. Itis a story of human growth, the development of a human soul 
through tribulation and the final triumph of its highest possibilities. For 
with all the interest which surrounds Deronda, the tenderness we feel to- 
ward Myrah, and the pitying awe which Mordecai inspires, the great prob- 
lem from the beginning is, ‘* What shall become of Gwendolen? It is not 
George Eliot’s way to present a character so fully and minutely and then 
leave it, a mere photograph, ‘The exquisite finish and the wonderful skill 
in making such a picture, as we have ot Gwendolen in the first chapters, is 
not her endand aim. From the first we feel that there are possibilities in 
her beyond any thing she has yet realized, and we gradually become aware 
with a thrill of hope and pity that she is to be pe:fected through suffering, 
purified as by fire. And from then the interest is intense and sustained 
until we take leave of her at the close with the assurance that she has won 
the battle. 

The poetical group in the book is Myrah, Mordecai, and Deronda, al- 
though there are cultivated people in the 19th century who confess that 
their prejudices are an obstacle in the way of appreciating the beauty of 
the Jewish element, and who ackiowledge that it is the common-place Co- 
hen family who represent what they really know of Judaism. In Morde- 
cai do we not see the ideal poetic side of funatacism, with its reason and 
unreason welded together by the fire of enthusiasm? Where can the line be 
drawn ? We see in Mordecai the old prophetic spirit, the intensity of faith 
which could work miracles, But the one great truth is Gwendo!en’s trial 
and triumph. 

Faults are to be found, but who wants to find them? In the first glow 
of sympathy, who wants to accuse George Eliot of being philosophical 
when she ought to tell her story, of being metaphysical when she might be 
dramatic, and of making her characters talk in the language of * pure 
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truth,’? when they would be more likely to use the every-day language of 
passion ? 

The steady power and wise restraint with which she uses it, cannot be 
too highly commended. There is no violence, not a touch too mugh in the 
delicate and intense scenes between Gwendolen and Deronda, Deronda and 
nis mother. It is this largeness of view and breadth of treatment which 
prevents any thing like exaggeration, and makes her claim to being an ar- 
tist. E. 8S. Morean. 


POETICAL WORKS OF LEvI BisHoPp. Third Edition. De- 
troit: E. B. Smith & Co. 

Teuchsa Grondie—the leading poem of this volume was noticed in a form- 
er number of * 'The Western.’’ We congratulate the author upon the suc- 
cess of his poetical endeavors, and hope they will continue to meet with 
public recognition. The chief addition in the present volume is Larabelle, 
called by the author an epic, but to our mind it has more the form of idyl. 
It is the story of two lovers whom the war separates, the youth becoming 
a soldier and the maid staying at home on the banks of the Saginaw. The 
soldier is taken in battle, and the maid hunts him up in a Southern prison, 
marries him and obtains his release, when both return to their home in the 
North. An interesting biography is prefixed to the volume, in which we 
learn the particulars of Mr. Bishop’s career. It seems that while engaged 
in many public and private avocations, he has found time and had the taste 
to cultivate the Muses, and write ‘‘ the longest poem ever produced by an 
American.” Certainly a most creditable record. D. J. SNIDER. 


1. LESE UND SPRACHBUCH FUER DEUTSCH-AMERIKA- 
NISCHE SCHUELER. Von L. R. Klemm, Supervising Princi- 
pal German Department Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Zweiter Kreis. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

2. KLEMM’s LESE UND SpRACHBUCH. III. Kreis. (The first 

Circle (I. Kreis) will be published with the other four.) 

These Readers differ from the German Readers published in this coun- 
try. They contain, like others, Reading lessons in prose and poetry, and 
also exercises in conversation, composition, translation and grammar. 


They are arranged to facilitate the proper grading of pupils, assisting their 
organic growth by offering for each year what they are expected to learn 
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during that time, and no more. Since all branches of practical linguistic 
study are represented, it will be unnecessary for the pupil to buy separate- 
ly a Reader, a Translator, and a Grammar. All the exercises of one Circle 
are arranged for thirty weeks, leaving ten weeks for review. The 18th 
week (III. Circle) contains, for instance: I, One small poem and three sto- 
ries in prose. II. Colloquial exercises. ILlf. Writing Exercises. IV. 
Translating. ‘The Reading lessons have to be read; the poem has to be 
explained by the teacher, and then committed to memory by the scholars. 
The three stories have to be used as colloquial exercises, and a synopsis 
has to be given by pupils. Cat, lion, tiger, etc., have to be used as object 
lessons. The writing lessons of this week consist in copying one of the 
stories, dictation lessons from the other stories, writing the main points of 
the object lessons, writing the poem from memory, use of the prepositions 
aus, bei, mit, nach, etc., giving brief sketches of the animals that are treat- 
ed of in the object lessons, and translating the sentences (Prepositions gov- 
erning the dative case). In this way the Readers combine Reading, Speak- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, and Translating. 

Though we do not agree with Mr. Klemm, that a Reader should contain 
**numerous hints to teachers,’ and though we would like to see one or 
two sentences added to a great many Reading lessons, giving hints that 
would be of practical benefit to scholars, yet we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce these Readers most carefully prepared and excellently graded, and 
consequently far superior to any other set of German R: aders we have seen 
here. . Wo. H. ROSENSTENGEL. 


WITTER’S NEVES ZWEITES LESEBUCH FUER AMERIKA- 
NISCHE SCHULEN. Bearbeitet von Praktischen Schulmaen- 
nern. St. Louis, Mo. Verlag der C. Witter’ schen Buch- 
handlung. 1876. 198 pages. 

This reader contains material for two years’ work, and is divided into 
four parts, each of them to occupy the scholars for half a year. Every 
part describes, both in prose and poetry, life in nature and house, and is 
complete in itself. According to the principle, ‘ for our children the very 
best is good enough,” the reading lessons are carefully and judiciously select- 
ed. ‘The last part (14 pages) of the book contains 35 pieces from Knell & 
Jones’ New Phonetic Reader, which may be used as translation lessons. 

The Second German Reader is one of the best of its kind, and has been 
introduced into the public schools of our city. 


Wm. H. RosensTENGEL. 
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THE VENDETTA AND OTHER POEMS. Thomas Brower Pea- 


cock. Topeka: Kansas Democrat Pritting House. 1876. 


This is the second edition of a volume of poems by a young author of 
Kansas. The poems are fifty-eight in number, and range in length and 
kind from short lyrics to a descriptive poem of great length. The author 
has passed beyond the stave of imitation to that of assimilation, and one is 
constantly reminded of the author's familiarity with the works of Byron, 
Scott and other of our great poets. Whether it would not be desirable for 
one to abstain from publishing until he had reached the third and creative 
period, itis hardly worth while to discuss. It may, however, be said, that 
in a young writer the period of assimilation is one of promise for it rarely 
fails to lead to ultimate success, while in the present it is evidence of suc- 
cessful study. The most noticeable formal defects lie in Mr. Peacock’s in- 
versions and in the ruggedness of his meter. 

An extract from the ‘Star of the East,’ will illustrate the poems: 


** Halt!’ and they halted in the land of their foes, 

In th’ land of th’ hated, who wrought all their woes, 
In sight of the palace o’ershadowed with trees, 

Where the Sultan reposed in the soft lap of ease, 
When night veiled in shadows the land and the waves, 
Into squadrons Bravello divided his braves, 

And posted them round the high castle walls, 

Ready to charge when their brave leader calls— 

To fight in the cause of Circassia’s dark woes, 

The ruin brought on by her villainous foes— 

Deeds dire and damning, which made many tears, 

Th’ theft of maidens—death of kindred and seers. 
Hark! ‘* Charge on the ramparts!” falls fiercely yet low : 
They charge! through the gates the battering rams go. 
The Turks try to repel—then flinch and fall back— 
Then like Bengal tigers, leap to the attack, 

To fight and to falter before the onslaught 

Of foes who for their beloved ones fought. 

The battle is fierce, for many do war ; 

Bold warriors fall in death by the score. 

A warrior, in wrath, at an enemy lunges, 


‘Then backwards, in death, immediately plunges : 
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His foeman, unnerved, parried the thrust, 
Hurled weapon afar, his foe to the dust. 
In front of the battle, throughout the whole strife, 

The blade of Bravello did oft-times drink life. 

His warriors fought bravely and well their ground stood— 
Their foes fell around them like leaves of the wood, 

While th’ eyes of th’ death-god glow’d ominous light, 

And the ebon war-eagle scream’d dread through the night! 
Feeling they fought for a cause that was just, 

And in the god of battle placing their trust, 

The invaders conquer’d in the short-waged war, 

*Though their foes outnumbered by many a score— 

O’er the red field of Mars triumphant did bear, 


Ere fair Morn loosen’d her golden hair. 
Epiror. 















PETERSON’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


No. 452, Vol. XLX, of this oldand valuable monthly publication has been 
received, and while the Editor of a magazine has but little opportunity for 
testing its usefulness, the experien-e of financial agents seems to justify the 
quotation which we make from the publication: ‘‘ Loss from receiving 
counterfeit money need never to be incurred. All handling bank notes have 
only to keep at hand for consultation Peterson’s Counterfeit Detector, a 
semi-monthly publication, containing descriptions of all counterfeit notes 
as soon as they appear. Every number of the Detector contains likewise 
lists of all the National and State Banks in the country, financial news and 
items, price current, reviews of the Money and Stock Markets, &c., and isin 
short a very valuable publication.” EpirTor. 


T. B. Peterson & 















REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

R. Osgood & Co. 

The Messrs. O-good & Co., continue the good work begun by the issue 
of The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. I[t will be long before 
Mr. Emerson’s works fail to stimulate their readers, and all who really wish 
for a more general realization of high thinking and true living must take 
pleasure in an effort of the publishers which presents in a convenient and 
attractive form the works of so eminent an educator. 





Rk. W. Emerson. Boston: James 





In a case like the 
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present is which the reputation of both author and publishers is fixed, and 
in which the novelty lies in the new edition and not in the freshness of the lit- 
erary matter, a reviewer can only call attention to the edition and say a 
word of welcome. EDITOR, 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Harper’s—Nov. 1. Medizval Furniture; Harriet Prescott Spofford. II. 
Garth; Julian Hawthorne. III. John Locke; C. M. 
Murray-Nairne. 

Galazy—Nov. I. Madcap Violet; Wm. Black. II. Ou Reading Shakespeare; 
R. G. White. Ill. The American Character ; Jane Grey 
Swisshelm. 

Scribner’s—Nov. I. The Charter Oak City; C.H. Clark. II. Philip No- 
lan’s Friends; E. E. Hale. 

Atlantic—Novy. I. The American; Henry James, Jr. Il. The Battles 
About Atlanta; O. O. Howard. III. Pottery at the 
Centennial ; C. W. Elliott. IV. Old Woman’s Gossip; 
Frances Anne Kemble. V. Early Provengal Poetry; 
Harriet W. Preston. 

National Quarterly—Sept. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

North American Review —Oct. I. The Southern Question. IL The Whiskey 
Ring. Ill. An Episod: in Municipal Goverament. LV. 
The Independents in the Canvass. 

Fortnightly Review—Oct. I. Tne Enstera Qu:stion; E. A. Freeman. IL. 
William Godwin; L»slieStephen. II. Modern English 
Architecture; H. H. Stratham. IV. The American 
Centenary ; Horace White. 

Littell’s Living Age—1635. I. Charlotte Bronté (Micmillan’s). Il. The 
Limits of Friction (Saturday Review). 

1686. 1. The Liturgy of the Jews (Pull Mall Gazette). 
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1687. I. Last Century Magazines (Fraser’s). II. George Smith 
(Nature). 
_ I. ''he Reality of Duty (Contemporary). 
Blackwood’s—Oct. The Two Chancellors. 


Contemporary—Oct. I. Imperfect Genius, William Blake; H. G. Hewletr. 
Dublin University Magazine—Sept. 1. Studies in Scottish Literature; Dav- 
id Gray. Ul. The Roman Circus and Roman Games. 
III. The Personality of Goldsmith. IV. Some Charac- 
teristics of George Sand. 
Oct. I. Servia and the Slavs. IL. Studies in Scottish Litera- 
ture, No. IV. IIL. Roman Medical Men. 
British Quarterly—Oct. I. Daniel Deronda. 
St. James—Aug. George Sand, I. 
Sep. George Sand, IT. 
Oct. Gladstone and the Bulgarian Horrors. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts—Nov. 1. Displacement of Lines 
in the Solar Spectrum caused by the Sun’s Rotation ; C. 
A. Young. Ii). Researches in Acoustics. Il]. Address 
of Sir Wm. Thomson at the Glasgow Meeting. 

The Library Table—Oct. ‘I'he publi~hers announce in this number that, be- 
oe with the November issue, they will begin a 
Monthly Index to Periodical Literature. If this under- 
taking is properly conducted and if the action is made 
retrospective so as to serve as a continuation of Poole’s 
Index, the enterprise should receive the utmost encour- 
agement. If it appal Me-srs. Hinton to think of going 
back to 1852, there is but little doubt but that the prepa- 
ration of this work in MSS. could be obtained by the co- 
éperation of those who have felt the need. The Editor 
of the Western will contribute in any shape, provided 
the enterprise is assured as to thoroughness and comple- 
tion. 

The biography presented this month is that of Wilkie 
Collins. 

American Library Journal, 37 Park Row, N.Y.. Sep. 30.—Librarians and 
members of library boards wiil welcome this attempt to 
establish a means of communication between libraries 
and this instrumentality for disseminating juster views 
of the needs and nature of library work. ‘The Editor 
states that the Library Journal is to be a medium of com- 
munication in the proper sense, rather than to impress 
views which can be identified as those of the Journal it- 
self. To this end the Associate Editors consist of the 
prominent librarians of the U.S., and communications 
are invited from all interested. The Conference of Li- 
brarians lately held in Vhiladelphia, showed by its pro- 
ceedings, tiat difficulties perceived in the workings of 
our St. Louis libraries were felt throughout the country, 
and that many of the measures in force in St. Louis are 
recommended by the independent action of the gentle- 
men most prominent in the Convention. We urge upon 
all libraries and all who are interested in libraries to lend 
any possible support to an enterprise, which if sustained 
must inure to the ben-fit of every community which has 
a library as one of its intcrests. Epiror. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


The Journal of Education, London, of Oct., has the following 
articles : The Results of Five Years of Compulsory Education ; Report of 
Committee on Geometrical Teaching; The History of Education ; English 
University Systems of Local Examination. Mr. Wm, Jack, the auther 
of the first article, establishes four things: 1. That the need of the coun- 
try for compulsory education was a crying need in 1870. 2. That the 
success of the experiment, which has now been tried in Scotland and in 
nearly half England, justifics the very modest advances that have been 
made by the Government in the bill of the present year. 3. That com- 
pulsion has been carried out in one great city with perfect efficiency, 
and with a very trifling amount of legal process, 4, That there is no 
agency short of compulsion which can bring Ireland on a level, in pop- 
ular education, with her sister countries. 


Tne Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher of Oc- 
tober. The Bi-Centennial School, by N. K. Rose. The article was read 
before the teachers of Cincionati. 


The Illinois Schoolmaster of October. Advice to Beginners; Lan- 
guage (Third Grade ); History in School. 


The School Bulletin of Sept. A Thought on Normal Schools; U. 
8. History in Schools; Facts in Philosophy ; American Education. 


The Educational Journal of Virginia of October. Report of the 


Committee on History ; Concerning Numbers and Notation; Frocbel’s 
Kindergarten Theories; The Educational Problem; Taxidermy ; The 
Moral Element in Primary Education; How to Treat Books; Kduca- 
ted Mechanics; Can all the Children Sing? 

In the Report of the Committee on History, Mr. Jones, the author, 
says: I have carefully examined no less than fifteen of these so-called 
histories, und hold myself prepared to maintain against al] comers, that 
not one of them is fair to the South, either in its account of the settle- 
ment of the country, the Revolution, the War of 1812, the political his- 
tory, the material progress, the Mexican war, or the “ war between the 
States.” * * These “histories” abound in the most criminal per- 
versions of the facts in reference to the formation of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the “ Missouri Compromise,” and the subsequent repeal, and of 
all the great questions which divided the North and the South. But 
when they come to write the story of our great “‘ war between the States,” 
they exhaust partizan ingenuity and malice, to pervert the facts, falsify 
the history, exalt the North, and disparage the South,” 

Special attention is called to Mr. Rueffner’s paper on “The Moral 
Element in Primary Education.” 


We call special attention to the July and Aug. numbers of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. The last one contains over 50 pages, 
mostly matter descriptive of certain buildings at the Centennial, as Ma- 
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chinery Hall, Agricultural Hall, the Women’s Pavilion, Horticultural 
Hall, Memorial Hall, etc. The last two numbers alone are worth the 
price of the Journal ($1.60 per year). 


New England Journal of Education, No. 7. Conservatism in 
Spelling; The Demands of the Comiag Century on the American Com- 
mon School ; Taxidermy ; Modern Geography ; Linguistic Studies ; the 
Orthographic Convention. 

No. 8. American Literature; Projections for the Schoolroom ; Lim- 
ited Compass of the Child’s Powers; The Recent Orthographic Con- 
vention ; Pestalozzi. 

No. 9. Higher Education in South Carolina ; Spare Hours with Au- 
thors; The Ticlosgeeten and Its Work; A Thing of the Past; The 
Study of Natural Science; Camp on the Penobscot. 

No. 10. Mechanics’ Institutes; The American Character and the 
Common School ; Free Gymnastics for Schools ; the Ideal and the Real ; 
The Spelling Reform Association. This number contains also a Re- 
port on the dass of Secret Societies in College by Pres. Robinson. 


Pres. R. gives five reasons for their abandonment: “ They are expen- 
sive, very burdensome to some students, or perhaps we should say to 
the parents of some students, 2. They foster a clannish spirit, in op- 
position to the class feeling. 3. They lead, in the management of class 
affairs, to habits of intrigue, and to the practice of the low arts of the 
politician, 4, They intensify peculiarities of taste and habit, till these 
harden into fixed defects of character, 5. Attendance upon the annual 


meetings of the societies occasion serious interruption of college work.” 
The Constitution, By-Laws, Officers, etc., of the Spelling Reform As- 
sociation are also given. ‘“The object of this Association shall be the 
simplification of English Orthography. To this end it will secure the 
delivery of addresses; publish articles; circulate books, pamphlets, and 
charts; endeavor to introduce the reform in schools; and in all proper 
ways, as far as the means at its disposal will allow, will urge the mat- 
ter upon the attention of the people. There shal] be regular annual 
meetings of the Association at such time and place as the Board may 
select, and each member shall be notified of the time and place at least 
one month previously. Any person desiring to coéperate in the work 
of this Association may become a member on application to the mem- 
bership committce ( Rev. S. V. Blakesly, Oakland, Cal.; Hou. B. F. 
Burnham, Manicipal Court House, S. Boston, Mass.; Prof. D. B. Hager, 
Prin, State Normal School, Salem, Mass.; Prof. W. Henry Parker, Phila- 
defphia, etc.), and election by the Board or the Association, Each 
member shall pay to the Treasurer an annual assessment of one dollar. 
The officers of this Association for the present year are: President, 
Prof. Francis A. March. L.L.D., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; 
Recording Secretary, Melvil Dewey. 13 Tremont Place, Boston. Cor- 
responding Sec, and Treas., D. P. Lindsley, Fernwood, Pa. The As- 
sociation unanimously resolved to meet again in Philadelphia during 
he season. Wa. H. Rosenstence, 





